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1 4 - QUESTIONNAIRE recently submitted to the 
United States Government by the International 
: : Labor Organization seeks of our Government as a 
mes pases member of the I. L. O., an opinion regarding regula- 
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NATIONAL WOMAN’S PARTY 


OBJECT 
To secure for women complete equality with men under the law and in 


Rights Amendment to the nstitution, and the adherence of the United 
States te the Equal Rights Treaty. The Woman’s Party also the 
proposed Equality Amendments Nations. 


to the Covenant of the League 
THE PROPOSED EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


#9 i—Men and women shall have Equal Rights throughout the United 
- States and every place subject to its jurisdiction. 


‘‘Art. 2—Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.’’ 


Intreduced 


Senator Townsend (Del.), and Senator Burke, (Neb.), 
Feb. 1987, (Senate No. 65). ‘ 


House—By Re ntative Ludlow, (Ind.), Jan. 5, 1937, (House 
Joint Resclution No. 1). 
Present Status 


Senate—Before Judiciary Committee tted May 5, 1938, 
on motion of Senator William E. Borah; reported to Senate 
by Senate Judiciary Committee March 21, 1938; favorable - 
report by sub-judiciary committee June 23, 1937. 


House—Before Judiciary Committee; favorable report by sub- 
judiciary committee June 16, 1937. 


THE EQUAL RIGHTS TREATY 
** Ay centracting States that the ratification of 
‘shall have qual Rights throughout the 


men and women 
territery subject to their 


By Ouba, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay, at Montevideo, De- 
cember, 19338. 


PROPOSED EQUALITY AMENDMENTS TO COVENANT 
OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


‘*The members of the League undertake that in their respective countries 
the right of vote shall not be denied or abridged en the ground of sex.’’ 


‘*The members ef the League undertake that in their respective countries 
men and women shall have equal rights in all other fields.’’ 


‘*The members of the League undertake that there shall be both men and 


Present Status 
Before the League of Nations Committee on Status of Women. .. 


tions of the right of “indigenous women” to contract 
for their employment. 


The questionnaire, which is part of the I. L. O. pro- 
cedure for the making of treaties, followed the first 
reading last June of a draft treaty restricting the 
right of married women to contract. The result of the 
query as to whether Governments would like to have 
restrictions for unmarried workers, and the proposal 
already agreed to on the first reading regarding mar- 
ried women, will come before the Labor Conference 
again in June, 1939. If adopted at that time in the 
form of a treaty, it will be submitted to member 
nations, including the United States, for ratification. 
There has been considerable conversation and some 
argument as to the meaning of “indigenous workers.” 

Isador Lubin, of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
points out that the “United States has no direct inter- 
est in the matter, since it affects only indigenous 


workers,” and adds that indigenous workers are 


“women living in tropical or sub-tropical territories 
dependent on a country belonging to the I. L. O.” 
Even if that definition were certain of acceptance, 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico and other 
U. S. ions would come under this classification, 
so the United States has a direct interest in the matter. 


Be that as it may, there is no certainty that the 
Labor Conference itself in session in Geneva next 
June, would so interpret the term “indigenous women.” — 
Nor is there any assurance that the International 
Court of Justice would consider that a treaty covering 
“indigenous women” applied only to women living in 
tropical or sub-tropical territories dependent on a 
country belonging to the I. L. 0.” 


Webster defines “indigenous as “produced or liv- 
ing naturally in a place or climate; a native.” This 
is the generally accepted meaning of the term. 


How, then, can American women feel secure when 
our Government takes the position that an Interna- . 
tional Labor Organization proposal applying to “‘in- 
digenous women,” does not apply to women who 
are natives of the United States? 


Probably the most alarming feature of the ques- 
tionnaire is its implication that there is no limit to 
the authority of the I. L. O. to restrict the labor of all 
women, not merely indigenous women. 

There is a fundamental principle involved and one 
that affects not only the women of the United States 
but the women of the world. If the United States is 
a member of an International Labor Organization, 
then the United States should exert its influence to 
better labor conditions through that membership. The 

uestionnaire is directed to this Government, and our 

vernment should register disapproval of the pro- 

posed treaty on the ground that it is out of step with 
American principles and is unfair to women. 

Regardless of the interpretation suggested, the fact 
remains that all women born in the United States are 
“indigenous” to the United States. 

The United States has a direct concern in this ques- 
tionnaire—and that direct concern is its women. Our 
Government therefore should and must disapprove the 


- proposal that it restrict the right of “indigenous 


women” to contract for their own employment. Méil- 
lions of indigenous women in the United States have 


a right to expect this. 


\0t 
HELEN HUNT WEST ‘ ‘ ; ; . é Editor 

ee 
‘*The bers of the League undertake that in their respective countries 

ing nationality.’’ 

to the Council and As- 

: sembly of the League and to all Conferences under the suspices of the 


pt 
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University Of California Teaches “Law For Women” 


day offer adult edu- 
cation courses, and among 
the leaders in this field has 
been, and is, the University 
of California. Through its 
Extension Division, thou- 
sands of persons annually 
receive the benefit of cul- 
tural and vocational 
courses. 

Certain of the classes 
offered are for personal 
growth. They generally 
form no part of the curric- 
ula for degrees, certificates 
or credentials. These 
courses are planned for 
adults who wish to acquire 
a breadth of culture 
through systematic study 
and for those who wish to 
revise and extend their 
knowledge of a chosen field. 

Following this policy, 
two years ago, the South- : 
ern District (with head- c 
quarters in Los Angeles) of the Extension Division, 
without fanfare, announced a class to be known as 
“Law for Women.” It was, according to the announce- 
ment, “A non-technical course for women who have 

ad but little legal and business experience, and is 

esigned to enable women to transact their own busi- 
ness and to protect their own and their children’s 
interests.” The class, starting as an experiment, has 
proved so popular that it is now part of the regular 
program offered each quarter by the Extension Divi- 
sion, and has attracted attention all over the country. 
There is no requirement for admission other than the 
ability to pursue the work with profit. 

The course, filling as it does a specific need, might 
well be adapted to different localities and offered by 
colleges throughout the nation. Moreover, there is no 
reason why such a course should be limited to women. 
It is equally important that men, as well as undergrad- 
uates, know their legal rights, and know, too, that all 
laws do not apply equally to both men and women. 


Such a class should do two things: It should pri- 
marily set forth basic legal rights and duties so.as 
to prevent legal difficulties from arising due to lack 
of knowledge; and, secondarily, it should offer con- 
structive suggestions for correcting laws which do not 
now operate fairly as to all persons. ; 


It has been my privilege to be the instructor of the 
“Law for Women” class. Recently, on the first. day of 
a new section, I discussed the primary reasons for 
such a class, pointing out, among other things, that 
all laws do not operate equally as to men and women. 
To most of the members of the class, this was an 
entirely new idea. I then explained the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment, adding that when it is adopted 
men and women will truly have (at least in a legal 
sense) equal civil and political rights. ; 

Nevertheless, in California today, fortunately, there 
are comparatively few laws which do not operate 
equally as to men and women. Yet such has not always 
been the case. It is not so many years ago, for example, 
that when Clara Shortridge Foltz wanted to study 


1930, 


OST universities to- WOMEN TAUGHT TO TRANSACT BUSINESS 
AND TO PROTECT THEIR OWN AND 
THEIR CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


Instructor of “Law for Women” Class 


\ 

@ EDITOR’S NOTE: Augusta Rosenberg, writer of this article, 
took her undergraduate work at the University of California at 
Los Angeles; attended the School of Jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; received her LL.B. in May, 
was admitted to practice the same year. She opened 
her office on a shoestring and for eight years has practiced law, 
which she enjoys. Since 1930 she has been active in the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, having twice been president 
of her club; chairman of legislation of the Los Angeles District 
four years; served two terms as chairman of legislation of the 
state federation. She teaches two classes for the Extension Divi- 
sion, University of California, teaches commercial law in a busi- 
ness college and writes a weekly newspaper column captioned 
“Law Talks.” In her spare time, if any, she gives lectures. 


law, she found the state 
university closed to her 
merely because she was a 
woman. However, she was 
so determined that women 
should have the e edu- 
cational opportunities as 
men that she ca a bill 


to be introd in the 
state legislatu lobbyed 
for it, and its pas- 


sage. Mrs. Foltz made it 
possible for women to 
study law in this state, but 
few people have her cour- 
age and determination; 
hence the need for an Equal 
Rights Amendment, so that 
all men and women 

have equal rights. 

As is pointed out in the 
class, some of California’s 
laws, supposedly fair, do 
not apply equally to men 
and women. For example, 
: one section of the commu- 

nity property law sets forth 
that husbands and wives have an equal interest in 
property acquired by either of them during their mar- 
riage, other than property acquired by gift or inheri- 
tance. The next section of the law provides, however, 
that the husband shall have full management and con- 
trol of the community property. The courts have inter- 
preted this provision as meaning that the wife’s inter- 
est in the community property does not come into ezist- 
ence until the marriage is terminated by either death 
or_divorce. Upon the termination of the marriage, 
the wife receives one-half of the community property. 


Members of the class are always interested in know- 
ing where laws come from, and particularly in the 
fact that in California, some modern laws are based 
on the old Spanish statutes (as, for example, the com- 
munity em ag system, which is found only in the 
states which were once Spanish colonies) ; others are 
based on the old English common law rules. Many 
of the laws which today do not apply equally to men 
and women are those which are founded on the com- 
mon law. The reason is simple. The basic law in the 
United States is the English common law as of the 
time the Constitution was adopted, that is, 1789. 
Where states have not expressly changed common law 
concepts or where the laws or modeled directly on the 
old English rules, the law in this country is still the 
English common law, and the English common law 
in a year 1789 did not give to women very many 
rignts. 

This fact was not due to deliberate discrimination 
against women but was a natural consequence of cer- 
tain faulty assumptions. For example, in legal con- 
templation, upon marriage, the husband and wife be- 
came one—and that one was the husband. As a prac- 
tical result, women were not deemed to need any legal 
rights, but an indirect result was that women had no 
legal entity of their own, being placed in the same 
category as infants, insane persons and convicted 
felons. It has taken many years to change that con- 
cept to any marked degree and there are still over 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Is This The Real Attitude Of The A. A. U. W.? 


M EMBERS of the National Woman’s Party who 
are also members of the American Association 


of University Women will be interested to read the | 


following official statement given by A. A. U. W. head- 
quarters to Mrs. William D. Sporburg, secretary of the 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, and used 
by her at the Pan-American Conference at Lima to 
influence action adverse to Equal Rights within the 
Latin-American republics and in the Pan-American 
Conference. 
The statement reads: 


“The Committee on the Economic and Legal Status 
of Women and the Board of Directors of the American 


’ Association of University Women definitely believe in 


the principle of equality, but do not believe that the 
next step in the emancipation of women is through an 
Equal Rights Amendment, It is definitely the method 
of obtaining equality to which they object, not the ulti- 
mate objective. | 

. “In the April 1938 Journal of the Association, 
summary of the study made by the Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Economic and Legal Status of Women 
points out that the proposal of an Equal Rights 
Amendment may easily lend itself to reactionary uses, 
that it is undemocratic in that it takes away from the 
legislatures and gives to the courts the 2 gone 5 to decide 
difficult and delicate questions of social policy, that it 
is a device for shirking responsibility in a field that 
should be the peculiar responsibility of women, that 
it is an easy but dangerous device to save us from 
thinking, and that the only sound method for removing 
discriminations is the method of removing them one 
by one, by laws specifically adapted to accomplish each 
particular purpose.” 


The Committee of University Women of the 
National Woman’s Party, all of whose members are 
also members of the A. A. U. W., at once protested to 
Dr. Morriss, President of the A. A. U. W., through 
Dr. Mary W. Williams, Professor of History at 
Goucher College and a member of the commi re- 
questing her to notify Mrs. Sporburg that this 
ment merely resented the personal attitude of the 
35 members of the Board of Directors and an appointed 
committee of members; that it could not be used as 
the official position of an organization of over 60,000 
members unless and until it had been approved at a 
delegated national convention; and that neither Mrs. 
Sporburg nor any members of the A. A. U. W. had 
authority to use the name and influence of the asso- 
ciation to influence national action in other countries, 
or to influence international action. 

News dispatches from Lima state that Mrs. Spor- 
burg cited the entire Association as opposed to the 
Amendment, although the text of the statement given 
to her clearly declares that it merely represents the 
attitude of the Board and committee. 

The By-laws of the A. A. U. W. provide that any 
such action taken by the Board, in the interim between 
conventions, must approved at the next delegated 
convention before becoming the official policy of the 
entire Association. It therefore lies within the power 
of the members of the A. A. U. W. to reject this state- 
ment as representative of the attitude of its 60,000 
members by instructing, their delegates to the A. A. 
U. W. convention at Denver, next June, to vote against 
its adoption. 

Such rejection would not be unprecedented. In 1924, 
when the officials of A. A. U. W. made an identical 


attempt to commit the whole Association to a policy 
of opposition to the amendment, the convention, under 
the leadership of the late President M. Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr College, refused to approve the recom- 
mendation. Since then the official attitude of the 
A. A. U. W. has been neutral, leaving its members, 
who differ widely on this issue, to act independently 
or through other groups organized for political pur- 
poses. 


A Worthy Example 


Reporting a meeting of the Tucson, Arizona, Branch 
of the Woman’s Party, Mrs. Clara Snell Wolfe, national 
organizer, referred to a feature of the meeting she de- 
sired to recommend to other Branches. 

She reported participation by endorsing groups. In 
talks of from three to five minutes, members of the fol- 
lowing groups told of the endorsement of the Amend- 
ment by their groups and outlined why it seemed to 
them important: Arizona Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Arizona Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Arizona Council National Associa- 
tion of Women Lawyers, Pilot International (repre- 
sented by a member of the national board); National - 
Women’s Medical Association and National Woman’s 
Party. 


Equal Rights Plank 


The platform of the Republican Party in Delaware 
contains the following plank: 

“We advocate that women shall enjoy the same 
rights, privileges, and rewards as those offered men. 

“We commend Senator John G. Townsend, Jr., of 
Delaware, for introducing Senate Joint Resolution No. 
65, to amend the U. S. Constitution to provide for 
equal legal rights for men and women, and recommend 
its adoption.” 


Win Democracy For Women! 


Congress convenes January 3. 

What are you doing to help spread the idea of equal 
rights throughout the United States prior to that time? 

Equal Rights Seals on your letters and packages 
will broadcast to the world the fact that you believe 
in equality and that you want the Constitution 
amended to guarantee it. 

It is important that you buy, use and sell Seals now! 


MILDRED SEYDELL 


Internationally Read Writer, Newspaper Woman, 
and Brilliant Speaker. 
(See Who’s Who in America, for details) 
Lecture Subject: 


"LIVING HISTORY" 
her recent in and 


Under Management of 
ALKAHEST CELEBRITY BUREAU 
Atlanta Georgia 
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Women On Every News Front 


TO ARMY AND NAVY NURSES 


A woman, Frances Rich, daughter of Irene Rich, the 
actress, designed and executed the statue unveiled re- 
cently in Arlington National Cemetery as a 
to nurses of the United States Army and Navy. 

Secretary of War Woodring was among the 200 men 
and women present for the ceremony. The unveilin 
revealed the marble figure of a woman, beautif 
against the background of somber cedars. | 

A graduate of Smith, the young sculptress has a 
to just outside Detroit, where she spends most of 

er time. 


MRS. WOLFE IN RHODE ISLAND 


Mrs. Clara Snell Wolfe, Chairman of the Organiza- 
tion Committee, N. W. P., after a brief stay in Massa- 
chusetts, where she met with the Massachusetts 
Branch, has been spending the past week in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Mrs. Wolfe addressed both groups, and in Rhode 
Island has been engaged in organization work. Before 
returning to her home in Columbus, Ohio, for Christ- 
mas, she spent some time in Connecticut. 

Due to of Wolfe during 
past year, the Woman’s vastly increased i 
membership and has aad several new branches, 
among them being Nevada and Arizona. 


22 WOMEN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE HOUSE 


Twenty-two women have been elected to the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives. Fifteen are 
Republicans and out of this number six have served 
before. Two, who have served before, were elected on 
both the Republican and Democratic tickets. Of the 
be Democratic women elected, four have served 

ore. 

Sixteen women, eight Democrats and eight Repub- 
licans, served in the 1937 legislature, so the recent 
election gave women a gain of six over last year, 


GOUCHER COLLEGE COUNCIL 


Dr. Mary Wilhelmina Williams, head of the History — 


Department at Goucher College, was a recent visitor 


at National Headquarters, reporting on the activities 


of the Equal Rights Council of Goucher College. 


Dr. Williams commended the work of the girls and 


their interest in helping to secure for women of the 
nation an equal status with men. Equal Rights, she 


said, was posted on the College Bulletin Board by the 


educational committee of the Council, and already, she 


stated, the girls are busy selling Equal Rights Seals. 
WOMEN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


From Moscow comes the news that a woman, 


Zinayida Troitzkaya, has been given the approval of 
her government for organizing a course of instruction 


for women locomotive engineers, following the success 
of herself and two other women, who ran a Moscow- 


Leningrad train on a certain run, covering the distance 


in one hour and seventeen minutes less than the sched- 


uled time. 


UNREGULATED JOBS | 
Apart from one or two jobs which the church has 
to offer, the rest are sissy jobs. Men are not inter- 
ested.—Report of the Committee on Episcopal Church 


SUCCESS IN GEOLOGY 


“The majority of women working in geology today 
are connected in some way with the oil industry,” 
Professor Ida H. Ogilvie, of Barnard College stated 


recently in a report to the Geological Society of Amer- 


ica in which she stated that geology is opening up new 
careers for women. 

Women, she said, are successfully holding jobs in 
oil and coal fields and are proving equal to hardships 
of scientific expeditions. 

The gradual breaking down of prejudice against 
women in this field, said Professor Ogilvie, is creating 
new opportunities for women. Telling of the achieve- 
ments of women in geology, she referred to the num- 
ber of women employed in petroleum company offices, 
where they prepare after examination of samples out 

rock containing prospective oil deposits, sub-surface 
ee nee how far the company will have to drill 
or 


REPUBLICAN CLUB ENDORSES 


The Republican Women’s Club of Dell Rapids, South 
Dakota, at a recent meeting endorsed the Equal Rights 
Amendment and announces that it will be active in 
the campaign to secure passage of the Amendment 
Resolution by the Seventy-sixth Congress, which will 
convene January 3, 1938. : 


Of C. Teaches “Law For Women” 
(Continued from Page 3) | 


1,000 laws in the United States which discriminate 
against women. The quickest and most obvious way 
to change the situation is by the adoption of the Equal 
Rights Amendment; meanwhile, as y matter, 
courses such as “Law for Women” a real need, as 
they not only present legal rights and duties but they 
give women some idea of the laws which discriminate 
against them and how much discriminations can be 
The law of domicile is one of the laws, in California 
and in most other states, which is a relic of the com- 
mon law rules which discriminate against women. 
When the husband and wife were considered to be 
one (and that one the husband), naturally the hus- 
band was the head of the family with all that the idea 
involves. Today, the husband is still the head of the 
family and it is he who has the legal right to choose 
where the family shall live. As a result, for most cal 
poses, the residence of the husband is also the legal 
residence of the wife, regardless of whether she is 
actually living with her husband or not. Not long ago 
I met a woman who had been voting illegally for years. 
About 12 years ago, she and her husband separated in 
a southern state. Neither cared to secure a divorce and 
she came to California, where she has since voted at 
every election. It was a real blow to her to find out 
that the only way she could legally vote was by absen- 
tee ballot in the state of her husband’s residence, al- 
though she no longer had any interest in that state’s 
local elections. 
- The foregoing and many other matters relating to 
legal rights and duties are discussed in “Law for 
Women.” Although this icular class is local in 
scope, there is no reason why colleges and universities 
should make a similar class part of their regular 


program. 
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A Feminist Thinks It Over 


By ALMA LUTZ 


ESTBROOK PEGLER forgot the other day that 
women are people, that they too love liberty and 
freedom of choice, that they are capable of knowing 
whether or not they should work outside the home, 
and that neither employers, politicians, nor Westbrook 
Pegler need to decide this for them. 

Mr. Pegler made the recommendation that employ- 
ers and politicians who controk appointive positions 
should make a practice of refusing to hire women 
unless they can show that they actually need the work 
and that married women whose husbands can support 
them and single women, who, as he expresses it, “take 
jobs merely to have something to do until they marry,” 
should be barred from “competition with necessitous 
males who have dependent families.” 

Now if Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith made such a stupid 
statement it might not be worth noticing because it 
would probably go little farther than their small circle 
of acquaintances. But when a syndicated columnist 
like Westbrook Pegler recommends a dangerous policy, 
it is quite another matter. 

A popular, syndicated columnist assumes a great 
responsibility when he expresses his views on impor- 
tant subjects. Newspaper advertising makes a little god 
of him and countless readers throughout the country 
regard his written word as gospel truth. He can tip 
the scales on the side of justice, liberty, and fair play, 
or he can put his weight on the other side. This time, 
unfortunately, Mr. Pegler put his weight on the wrong 
mice Women will let his papers know their disap- 
proval., 

But fortunately another equally popular syndicated 
columnist, Dorothy Thompson, answered Mr. Pegler. 
Under the title, “Women at Work,” she showed up 
very clearly his faulty reasoning. I recommend it 
heartily to everyone and especially to those who have 
the slightest doubt about women’s right to choose their 
work. She listed some very interesting figures which 
may be surprising to those who think that women have 
flooded the labor market and are taking over all men’s 
jobs. Sixty per cent of the women in this country over 
fifteen years of age, she says, are married; twelve per 
cent are widowed or divorced; and twenty-eight per- 
cent are single. Out of the whole hundred per cent, 
only twenty-two Ree cent are employed outside their 
own homes. One third of this twenty-two per cent are 
in domestic service, and the next largest group teach 
school. This makes it very plain that people who 
clamor to have women removed from business compe- 
tition with men are either grossly ignorant of the facts 
or are working with those forces who favor the resub- 
jugation of women. 

There are still many men and women who fail to 
realize that women are people. They can understand 
and get indignant over injustice, deprivation of indi- 
vidual liberty, and lack of opportunity when these 
apply to a white man, a black man, or a yellow man. 
But try to apply these same principles to a woman, 
and how the excuses mount up. Somehow the belief 
still persists that women are a different species out- 
side the realm of fundamental rights. | 

The shadow of “a defect of sex” still hangs over 
women and will continue until an Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the Constitution establishes women as legal 
entities and extends to them the protection which it 
gives to men, 
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Starvation To Encourage Marriage 


According to a new decree, Italian employers, both 
cages and private are commanded to reduce the num- 
r of their women employees to one for every nine 
men. This applies to all jobs not peculiarly suited to 
women, and is said to be for the purpose of encour- 
aging marriage and the rearing of children. 


The decree further and stipulates that estab- 
lishments employing less than 10 men are to employ 
no women at all, save their own immediate relatives. 


Provision is made under the new law for completion 
of the period necessary in order to receive a minimum 
pension. | 

Existing laws for protection of discharged employ- 
ees will operate in favor of those privately employed, 
who must go “gradually.” 


A MILLION VOICES 
Before Congress Convenes | 
-PROCLAIMING: 


EQUAL 
STATUS 
FOR 

MEN AND 
WOMEN 
WILL 
BALANCE 


OUR 
| CONSTITUTION J | 
EQUAL RIGHTS SEALS on a million envel- 


opes—and the U. S. Mail will carry our | 
campaign every where! 7 


ORDER AND SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 
Date. 


NATIONAL WOMAN'S PARTY 
SEAL CAMPAIGN FUND 


CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS—542 FIFTH AVE. 
_ New York, N. Y. 


(VAnderbilt 3-3972) 


Please ship at once, letter-and-package seals (gummed 
stamps, 100 on a perforated sheet) as indicated below 
and to address given. (A single sheet is ONE DOLLAR. 
Less than a single sheet is computed at ONE CENT 
per seal.) | 

Ship. seals (or | sheets) 
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| | ber of the I. L. O., take a stand on this important 
Secretary Perkins Urged To Act question. A fundamental question is involved. The 


At a meeting of officers of the National Woman’s 


Party held at National Headquarters December 11, 


it was decided to send a formal request to Secretary 
of Labor, Frances Perkins, urging that the United 
States send a reply to the questionnaire from the Inter- 
national Labor Organization with regard to the right 
of women to contract. 
The letter was dispatched because two delegations 
sent by the Party to the Department of Labor to pre- 
sent the matter, were unable to see the Secretary, and 
were told by assistants that no reply would be sent to 
the questionnaire. The letter was signed by Mrs. Amy 
C. Ransome, Vice-Chairman of the Woman’s Party, 


and read as follows: 

December 11, 1938. 
FRANCES PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Miss Perkins: 


The National Woman’s Party desires to urge that 
you, in your capacity as Secretary of Labor, take ste 
to register the disapproval of the United States of the 
International Labor Organization proposal to restrict 
the right of working women to contract as contained 
in the questionnaire to our Government, with which 
you are familiar and which reads as follows: | 

“Do you consider that the law or regulations relat- 
ing to contracts of employment required to be in writ- 
ing should not include any provisions restricting the 


right of indigenous women to conclude such contracts?. 


“Or, alternatively, 


“Do you consider that the law or regulations should | 


make special provision for the conditions under which 
indigenous women may conclude contracts of employ- 
ment required to be in writing? If so, do you consider 
that such conditions should include: 


“(a) That married women, ex when a policy of 
restriction would be to their di tage, should be 
permitted to conclude contracts required to be in 
writing only 

“(1) for employment not involving departure 
from their usual place of residence, or 

(2) for employment involving departure from 
their usual place of residence if they are to 
be employed in the same und ing as 
their h nds, or in the same neighbor- 
hood, or as domestic servants ; 


“(b) That single women should be permitted to con- 
clude contracts required to be in writing 


“(1) Without any restrictions, or 

“(2) With restrictions? : 
uae the latter case, what restrictions should be 
e 


Although the questionnaire refers only to “indig- 
enous women workers” and it has been suggested that 
this is intended to refer only to “women living in trop- 
ical or sub-tropical territories dependent on a member 
country of the I. L. O.,”’ there is no certainty that this 
interpretation would be held by the International 
Labor Conference itself next June, or by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. All women who are natives 
of a country might conceivably come under the term 
“indigenous.” Even under the suggested interpreta- 
tion, women of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and other United States possessions would be 
included in this classification and are vitally concerned. 

The National Woman’s Party feels that the United 
States, because of its great influence, should, as a mem- 


uestionnaire, by its phraseology, shows that the 
. L. O. recognizes no limit to its right to control the 
labor of women. It asks how far member nations 
desire to go in restricting women—employing that 
there is no limit to their authority and that they could 
control not only the indigenous, but all women workers. 
We urge you, as Secretary of Labor, to register the 
disapproval of the United States Department of Labor 
of the proposal to restrict the right of women to con- 
tract, contained in this questionnaire. 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) AMY C. RANSOME, 
Vice-Chairman, National Woman’s Party. 


Laura Berrien In Massachusetts 


Ever since Miss Laura Berrien was graduated in 
law a little over twenty years ago in her — 
ractice 


rights 


Georgia, where women were not ag ay to 
law, she has been an active worker for eq 
for women. 

Today, as president of the National Association of 
Women Lawyers, Miss Berrien is just as eager on the 
subject. As a girl she lobbied to have the Georgia 
law changed and still cherishes the pen with which 
the Governor signed the bill throwing open the field 
of jurisprudence to women, in 1917. 

During a crowded schedule here, she arranged to 
take part in a debate today on equal rights at Simmons 
College, and to speak on the subject before a dinner 
reeting of the Massachusetts branch of the National 
Woman’s Party at the Women’s Republican Club. She 
also had a few words to say about women and their 
status at an informal breakfast given by Judge Emma 
and other colleagues at the Women’s 

i . 

iss Berrien said she found the new wages and 
hours law very helpful because the regulations apply 
alike to men and women. 

“The only protection women have,” she said, “is to 
compete with men on terms of equality. The new leg- 
~— not only protects women but their competitors 
as well.” 

The National Association of Women Lawyers was 
the first national organization to join the Woman’s 
Party in support of the equal rights amendment. 

Mrs. Francis Conway, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts branch of the Woman’s Party, is Miss Berrien’s 
hostess in Boston. Mrs. Arthur E. Whittemore, chair- 
man of the legal status of women committee of the 
Massachusetts League of Women Voters, will be her 
opponent in the debate at Simmons. 

Among the guests at the informal breakfast for Miss 
Berrien at the Women’s City Club were Miss Eva 
M. Griffin, State vice-president of the NationalAsso- 
ciation of Women Lawyers; Miss Mary C. Hogan, 
Rhode Island vice-president; Dr. Edith L. Hurd, 
national: recording secretary, and Mrs. A. Florence 
Joyce.—Boston (Mass.) Transcript, October 7, 1938. 


Detroit Government Workers 


Members of the Government Workers Council of 
Detroit, Mich., were among those paying a tribute to 
Edwina Austin Avery on the occasion of the tea given 
in her honor at Alva Belmont House. 

“To Edwina Austin Avery—with admiration for her 
years of leadership during the campaign against Sec- 
tion 213,” read the card accompanying a bouquet of 
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Pearl Buck Awarded Nobel Prize 
The 1988 Nobel Prize for Literature has been award- 


ed* to a woman—Pearl Buck, author of “The Good — 


Earth” and other novels. | 
News dispatches stated that Mrs. Buck, now Mrs. 
‘Richard J. Walsh, of Great Neck, N. Y., is the second 


woman to receive the award, the first being Sigrid — 


Undset in 1928. 


Mrs. Buck was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the — 


best novel in 1932; the Howells Medal in 1985 for the 
best work in literature during the 
and in 1938, her story, “The Frill,” 


ve her second 
prize in the O. Henry Memorial Award. 


Pearl Buck, Sinclair Lewis and: Bugene O'Neill are 
the only Americans who have received the Nobel Lit- 


erature Prize. 


While it is presumed that “The Good Earth” and 
eart” brought this new award, it is — 
pepe out by her publisher husband that the prize | 


“This Proud 


now awarded on the basis of the “body of work” of 
an author, and not a specific work. 


Mrs. Buck, who again brings honor to women, has 4 


completed a new novel, “The Patriot,” the scene of 


which is laid in China. It will be published in February. _ 


‘Baroness Nordenfelt And Mrs. Fries 
Confer With World Party Chairman 


Baroness Ebba Nordenfelt and Mrs, Annerika Fries, 
of Sweden, following creation of the new World Wo- | 
man’s Party, headed by Alice Paul, spent a few days . 


in Washington this month conferring 


about the part Sweden is to take in the mammoth © 
_ demonstration to be staged in Geneva, Switzerland, - 


in. June. 


The Baroness has accepted membership on the Gov- 
erning Board of the World Woman’s Party and Mrs. 
Fries is to be organization chairman for the Swedish | 


section. She will marshal the Swedish women and 
direct their participation in the demonstration, which 


will set out from the recently acquired headquarters 
of the World Woman’s Party, which is in close prox- . 
_ imity to the League of Nations and the International | 


Labor Office. 


Laying a wreath before the statue of the American | 


equal rights pioneers, Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth 


Cady Stanton and Lucretia Mott, in the crypt of the . 


five years, 
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Capitol, the Baroness made reference to the cordial 
relations that have ever existed between women of 
Sweden and the United States. “Our woman move- 
ment,” she said, “began in 1850, two years after your 
Seneca Falls Convention. Our feminist leader, Fred- 
erika Bremer, visited the United States about that time. 


_ Now, the foremost feminist organization in Sweden 


bears her name. As a result of her work marriage and 
guardianship and other laws affecting women in Swe- 
ome particularly good. oy practically have equal- 
Enthusiastic over the creation of the World Woman’s 
Party through which women of the world may work 
together for liberty and equality without distinction of 
sex, Baroness Nordenfelt and . Fries came to Wash- 
ington to talk over with Alice Paul plans for a Swedish — 
section of the new Party. 

The widow of Col. Nordenfelt of the Royal Swedish 
Regiment, the Baroness is a baroness in her own right 
as well as by marriage, and both she and Mrs. Fries 


> are distinguished feminists in their own land. Baroness 


Nordenfelt returned home for Christmas, but Mrs. 
Fries will remain in the United States until spring. 
Both women expect to be in Geneva for the World 
Woman’s Party demonstration. 

An informal tea was. given at Alva Belmont House, 
National Woman’s Party Headquarters honoring the 
visitors. 
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